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successors in China, following his tactics and plans, achieved the 
success which his unauthorized independence had denied him. 

Mr. Morse's point of view is quite judicial. He sees the moral 
evil of the opium traffic, but views it in the light of actual Chinese 
administration. War came about when it did because the Chinese 
then precipitated a crisis by a vigorous campaign against opium. 
The war was not fought to uphold the opium trade: it was but the 
beginning of a struggle which, lasting for twenty years, ultimately 
decided the national and commercial relations which were to exist 
between the East and the West. 

Jesse S. Reeves. 



Reminiscences of the Geneva Tribunal of Arbitration. 1872. 
The Alabama Claims. By Frank Warren Hackett. (Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1911. Pp. 
xvi, 450). 

Mr. Hackett has written an extremely readable book. As secretary 
to Caleb Cushing, the senior counsel for the United States at Geneva, 
he had abundant opportunity for meeting and observing the many 
interesting personalities engaged in the great arbitration. The 
sketches which he draws of the principal characters in the dramatic 
scenes at Geneva do not essentially modify one's earlier impressions 
of these men. Cockburn does not appear to much better advantage 
after forty years than he did in the pages of Cushing's book, written 
soon after the event. Bancroft Davis is made the central figure, 
and Mr. Hackett's praiseful description of the character and services 
of the American agent is illuminating and valuable. Cushing's 
ability, zeal, and industry are emphasized. "His rank as a lawyer 
was high. A very learned man, he was yet not a great lawyer, in 
the sense that Marshall and Curtis and Black were great lawyers" 
(p. 78). "But with all his ability and learning, Cushing was not 
regarded by those who knew him intimately as possessed of strong 
moral convictions" (p. 231). Considering the author's intimate 
association with the senior counsel, this may be taken as a mature 
and deliberate judgment upon the man. 

While the author has drawn upon the archives of the Department 
of State for many of his facts and inferences, the book contains little, 
aside from personal impressions, that may not be found in the works 
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of Cushing, Davis, and Moore. As the author addresses himself, 
however, principally to a popular audience this is in no sense an 
unfavorable criticism of the book. What is distinctly original is in 
the form of personal reminiscences, as the title promises. A recently 
circulated story Mr. Hackett lays to rest. Credit has been given 
to the late Mr. B. F. Stevens, at the time despatch-agent for the 
United States at London, for saving his country's case. The story 
is that duplicate copies of the American case failed to arrive at London 
at the proper time, and that Mr. Stevens by adroit and extraordinary 
efforts managed to have the case put into type, duplicate copies 
printed, and these served upon the British agent within the required 
time. Mr. Hackett declares the story to be inherently improbable, 
contradicted by notorious facts, and an ungrounded reflection upon 
the methods of the State Department at an important crisis. 

The book may be commended as a welcome addition to the lighter 
literature of international arbitration. It is additionally welcome 
in that the writer displays a keen sense of humor. 

Jesse S. Reeves. 



The Village Labourer — 1760-1832. A Study in the Government 
of England before the Reform Bill. By J. L. and Barbaea 
Hammond. (New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1911. 

Pp. x, 418.) 

There has been accumulating in recent years a little library of 
books by students, based on careful research, in which is directly 
or indirectly challenged the long persistent tradition of the great 
indebtedness of England to its governing class. Among the more 
noteworthy of these are Fortescue's history of the army and its organ- 
ization during the long wars with France at the end of the eighteenth 
century and in the first two decades of the nineteenth; Hasbach's 
History of the English Agricultural Laborer; and Jephson's Sanitary 
Evolution of London, which is in the main the history of the long neglect 
by the governing class of local government in the thickly populated 
parishes of the metropolis. Only indirectly is the governing class of 
the period before 1867 indicted in any of these books; and in this 
respect they differ from Mr. and Mrs. Hammond's study of the polit- 
ical, economic, and social conditions of rural England in the reigns 
of George III, George IV, and William IV. 



